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How sensitive is the physical database design? 
Results of experimental investigation 

by PRASHANT PALVTA 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 



ABSTRACT 

The structure and efficiency of a physical database design depends on the logical 
data structure, the activities to take place in the database, the computer system 
characteristics, and the physical characteristics of the computer system. This paper 
identifies specific underlying factors within the broad general categories that may 
potentially influence the physical database design. In an effort to conduct a detailed 
sensitivity analysis of the underlying factors, an experimental design is developed. 
Sensitivity experiments are conducted as per the experimental design, and, finally, 
the experimental results are reported. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The database literature has reported several research studies 
on selecting an optimal physical design given a set of underly- 
ing independent factors. 1,2 - 3,4,5 However, reports of research 
and experience on the sensitivity of a physical database design 
to the same underlying factors are practically non-existent. 
Such research has significant practical value to designers, who 
are constantly faced with restructuring databases because of 
changing user and technical requirements. Such findings will 
help designers assess the effects of major changes in the influ- 
encing factors on physical design. 

This paper reports the results of sensitivity analysis based 
on several controlled experiments conducted in a laboratory 
setting. This paper includes a discussion of the objectives for 
physical database design and the general categories of inde- 
pendent factors. One of the factors is the physical design 
model itself, and the abstract model used for this study is 
described. Also, the specific factors, the factor levels and, in 
some cases, methods to quantify factor values are described. 
The experimental design is also described. The major section 
of the paper presents and discusses the sensitivity results from 
the experiments- Finally, some conclusions are presented. 

PHYSICAL DESIGN OBJECTIVES 
AND DESIGN DETERMINANTS 

Among the objectives for designing a physical database, the 
over-riding criterion is to niinimize the operational costs of 
using the database (the studies referred to earlier largely use 
this criterion). In this study, two operational costs are consid- 
ered: the cost of storing the data and the cost of accessing the 
data. Access costs are estimated in this paper by the surrogate 
measure of the total number of pages accessed from second- 
ary memory. 

The operational costs of a physical database design are 
influenced by fouT major factors: (1) the logical data struc- 
ture, (2) the activities to take place on the database, (3) the 
computer system characteristics, and (4) the physical design 
model. Each category is briefly reviewed here. 

The logical data structure (LDS) is designed using a logical 
design model, which is provided on the basis of prior design 
activity. The LDS for a particular design problem contains 
several entities and relationships joining the entities. For ex- 
ample, Figure 1 is the LDS of an organization's employee 
database. The LDS can be directly obtained using data struc- 
ture diagrams 6 or by converting from entity-relationship 
diagrams. 7 

The activities on the database may be cither retrieval or 
update. This work primarily focuses on retrievals. A retrieval 



may require selected instances of only one entity (e.g., data 
about certain employees only), or may require data across 
several entities and their instances (e.g., data about certain 
departments and data about employees who work in those 
departments). The second type of retrieval is more complex 
and requires "traversing*' several entities. 

The physical design also depends on the computer system 
characteristics. In a high contention multi-user environment, 
each access may be considered a random access, and then the 
total number of pages accessed can be used as a measure of 
access costs. The relevant computer system characteristics are 
the page size, the cost per page access, the storage cost, and 
the direct pointer size. 

Finally, such physical factors as the access paths available 
and the data access/navigation strategy also influence the 
physical database design. Foremost among physical factors is 
the physical design model itself. The physical design model 
describes the permissible alternative physical designs. Differ- 
ent commercial DBMSs use different physical design models 
for the physical representation of a database. This work uses 
an abstract design model, which is described next. 

The Physiad Design Model: Record Structuring 

Whereas the LDS is represented by entities and relation- 
ships between entities, the physical design is comprised of 
various record types, their instances, and pointer linkages 
between records. Additionally, access paths (e.g., indexes) 
may be created to permit rapid access of records. 

Record stracturing should be so done so as to represent the 
entities as well as the relationships between entities. Record 
structuring strategies in a file and database environment have 
been proposed in the titerature. M ' M ' 9 ' l0 ' n ' u A common 

DEPARTMENT 
1 

EMPLOYEE 
2 

ADDRESS 

3 

EDUCATION 
4 

PROJECT 
6 

ASSIGNMENT 
5 

Figure 1— Example of « logical data structure 
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theme emerges from these works; that is> two principles are 
used for representing a relationship between two entities. The 
first principle is basic: indicate a relationship between two 
entities by storing appropriate pointers in the entities' in- 
stances. The pointers may be in the form of linked lists or 
inverted lists or some combination. The second principle for 
indicating a relationship is the concept of clustering/aggrega- 
tion, in which all instances of one entity that are related to an 
instance of z second entity are clustered near the second entity 
instance. 

The two concepts yield substantially different designs. The 
present abstract model captures the spirit of the two concepts; 
more variations and details will be included in future experi- 
ments. The abstract physical design model allows for five ways 
of representing a relationship between two entities X and Y : 
X points to Y, Y points to X, they both point to each other, 
X aggregates (clusters) Y, and Y aggregates X. Further, the 
pointers may be direct or symbolic. Aggregation of Y into X 
in the abstract model is actualized by making the related Y 
instances part of the X record. 

Hierarchical and CODASYL systems incorporate the con- 
cepts of pointers and aggregations. For example, aggregation 
is supported in IMS by permitting hierarchical segments in the 
same data set, and in CODASYL systems by storing MEM- 
BER records near the OWNER using VIA SET and NEAR 
OWNER. Relational systems prohibit aggregation at a logical 
level; however, substantial efficiencies may be achieved by 
it* use. 13 ' 14 

The physical options start multiplying and become more 
complex to evaluate as the number of entities in the LDS 
become large. An evaluator/siraulator reported in Palvia 10 is 
used to evaluate the storage and access costs of any given 
physical database design as per the specifications of the phys- 
ical design model. The evaluator is used in an exhaustive- 
search manner to find the optimal physical design for a given 
problem, 

In the experiments conducted, it was soon realized that one 
of the three pointer options could be fairly easily selected 
without significantly affecting the optimal physical design. For 
this paper, the physical design model is simplified by permit- 
ting only one pointer option of the three options described. 
This option will be either mandatory two-way pointers or 
one-way pointers selected by the designer or by the software. 
With only one pointer option, a physical design can be fully 
specified simply by indicating the aggregations. A short-form 
notation devised by the author to represent a physical design 
is to name the "aggregator" or "absorber" (also called "par- 
ent") entity of each entity. A root entity does not have a 
physical parent; so its parent is numbered 0. Designs for the 
6-entity problem of Figure I expressed in short-form include: 

0 0 0 0 0 0... (unclustered flat-file design) 
0 1 0 2 2 0 ... (1 clusters 2; 2 clusters 4 and 5; 1, 3 and 6 
are rooted) 

0 0 0 0 6 0... (only 6 clusters 5; except 5, all entities 
rooted) 



THE EXPERIMENTAL FACTORS 

Since no assumptions are made about the sensitivity of the 
factors, a priori, the factors considered are comprehensive in 
that they make the problem character vary in most ways. The 
experimental factors are developed along the four exogenous 
dimensions; namely, the logical data structure, the activities 
on the database, the computer system characteristics, and the 
implementation characteristics. It is believed that the factors 
discussed in this section capture the most important features, 
in the spirit of the 80-20 rule, in which a relatively few number 
of factors tend to be the most significant- 



LDS Related Factors 

A. Number of entities in the logical data structure 

A measure of logical data structure size and complexity is 
the number of entities and/or relationships in the LDS. The 
number of entities and the number of activities in an LDS are 
highly correlated, so only the number of entities is considered. 
Since this is the most important factor representing the LDS, 
four levels are chosen for this factor; that is, LDS with four, 
six, eight, and ten entities. The ability to generate an optimal 
physical design (by enumeration) prevented us from consid- 
ering higher sized problems. 

Activities Related factors 

The number of activities and the "structure" of activities 
can significantly affect the optimal physical design. Four fac- 
tors relating to the structure of activities have been used. The 
activities related factors are: (1) the number of activities on 
the database, (2) the number of contexts per activity, (3) the 
proportion of entity instances addressed, (4) the distribution 
of activities on the LDS, and (5) the degree of conflict be- 
tween activities. 

B. Number of activities on the database 

Three levels have been chosen for this factor. For the six- 
entity problem, the three levels axe three, six, and nine activ- 
ities on the database. 

C- Number of contexts per activity 

The number of contexts for an activity refers to the number 
of entities the activity traverses. The average number of con- 
texts per activity is used as an indication of this characteristic. 
The three levels used are 1.67, 3.17, and 4.5 average number 
of contexts per activity. 

D. Proportion of entity instances addressed 



With this background, the experimental factors are described 
in full detail. 



The proportion of entity instances addressed by an activity 
depends on the operating environment. For example, a 
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production/batch environment is characterized by activities 
addressing a large proportion of entity instances whereas an 
executive environment has activities addressing only a small 
proportion of entity instances. Three levels have been 
selected, one for which 100 percent of the instances are re- 
quired, one for which a medium proportion of instances are 
required, and one for which a very small proportion of in- 
stances are required. Call these high, medium, and low pro- 
portions. 

E. Distribution of activities on the LPS 

The activities on the LDS may concentrate on one or a few 
entities of the LDS, or may be distributed uniformly over the 
entire LDS. Again, use three levels: high, medium, and low 
concentration over the LDS, This is achieved by changing the 
frequencies of the various activities. 

F. Degree of conflict between activities 

If all activities traversed in the same direction in the LDS, 
there would be no conflict between activities, and it would be 
relatively easy to obtain the optimal physical design. In fact, 
it may be argued that it is the conflict among the activities 
which makes the design problem hard. Since a measure for the 
degree of conflict is not readily found in the current literature, 
the author developed a method to measure the degree of 
conflict. 

In this method (see Figure 2), focus on the number of 
activities along each relationship. Split these activities into 
two categories, one for each direction along the relationship. 
Let Fl be the sum of the frequencies of all activities in one 
direction along a given relationship, and F2 be the sum Of 
frequencies of the activities along the other direction. The 
greater of Fl and F2 is called FH and the smaller of the two 
is called FL, FH and FL are computed for each relationship 
in the LDS, Let FHS be the sum of all FH$ and FLS be the 
sum of all FLs. The ratio of FLS to FHS is termed the degree 
of conflict. Note that this ratio varies between zero and one. 
A higher value represents higher conflict, while a zero value 
represents minimum conflict. Figure 2 also illustrates the 
computation of the measure of conflict. 

Based on this measure, sets of activities were constructed 
for the six-entity problem to provide high, medium, and low 
degrees of conflict among activities. 

Computer System Related Factors 

G. Access and storage 

The relevant factor is the cost of access and storage. Three 
cases have been considered: only access costs, only storage 
costs, and a realistic case of both access and storage costs. 
Generally, the access costs alone are of primary importance. 

H. Page size 

Two levels have been used for this factor; a page size of 2000 
and a page size of 4000 characters. 




Activity 6 Activity 5 



Relationship 


FH 


FL 


1-2 
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1 


1-3 
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0 


2-3 


2 


0 


2-4 
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0 


2-5 


. 3 


0 


2-6 


1 


0 


5-6 


2 


1 


Total 


11 


2 


Conflict = 


2/11 = 


.182 



Figure 2 — Measure of degree of conflict 



Implementation Factors 
I. Method of accessing data 

The normal mode of accessing records is to bring the 
records into the main memory as needed while navigating 
through the database. Here, this method is called AMI. A 
second method, called AM2, was considered for which max- 
imum batching was assumed. AM2 requires extremely large 
buffer sizes so that all required records from each file are 
brought in all at once and the flies need not be re-accessed. 
Unless queries are simple or main memory is very large, real 
systems provide a certain limit on look-foward and the extent 
of batching. Thus, the AM2 results should be interpreted as 
the asymptotic case, while the AMI results are more realistic. 

J. Random versus sequential access path 

Random access paths are more suitable for today's multi- 
user databases requiring fast on-line retrieval speeds. Se- 
quential access paths are also evaluated for the sake of com- 
pleteness and because batch-oriented systems use sequential 
access paths. Thus, there are two levels. 

K. Symbolic versus direct pointers 

These axe two levels. The mixing of pointer types is not 
allowed. 
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L. Mandatory versus non-mandatory two-way pointers 

In the mandatory case, only two-way pointers are consid- 
ered. In the non-mandatory case, selection among the three 
pointer options is made based on pair-wise consideration of 
entities. Thus, there are two levels. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

For the twelve experimental factors, the total exhaustive 
number of cases to evaluate for a full factorial design are 
A(4).B(3).C(3).D(3).E(3).F(3).G(2).H(2).I(2)J(2).K(2).L 
(2) or 62,208 cases. For the first six factors, a new problem 
also has to be generated, for a total of 972 cases. 

Clearly, the large number of cases precludes considering 
the full factorial design; the number of cases has to be reduced 
to a realistic proportion. Since the experiments on the evalu- 
ator are deterministic (and not stochastic), statistical methods 
cannot be used in developing a partial factorial design. In- 
stead, the methodology used is to intelligently select the most 
important cases for experimentation. This was accomplished 
by first defining a "reasonable case/' called the base case. The 
base case has each of the problem factors set at a specified 
value. To keep the case reasonable and average, the value of 
each quantitative factor is set at the middle value, and the 
value of each qualitative factor is set largely to reflect the 
current practice in database design. Table I describes the pa- 
rameter values of this "average and reasonable" base case. 
The base case has six entities, as shown in Figure 1. (It may 
be noted that although six entities is not a very large number, 
many organisational databases can be represented by that 
many entities). 

The next step is to change each factor, one at a time, to all 
of their possible values without changing the other factors. 
Thus, the sensitivity of each factor is tested individually with- 



TABLE I — Experimental factors and their levels, and parameters 
of the base case 







Base Case 


Factor 


Levels 


Value 


A. Number of entities in the LDS 


4 


6 entities 


8. Number of activities 


3 


6 activities 


C Number of contexts per activity 


3 


Medium (3.17) 


D. Proportion of entity instances 


3 


Medium 


addressed 






E. Distribution of activities on LDS 


3 


Low concentration 


F. Degree of conflict between 


3 


Medium 


activities 






G. Access and storage 


3 


Access costs 


H. Page size 


2 


2000 characters 


I. Method of accessing data 


2 


AMI for base case 1 
AM2 for base case 2 


J. Access Path 


2 


Random 


K. Pointer type 


2 


Direct 


L. Mandatory vs non-mandatory 


2 


Mandatory 


two-way pointers 







out regard to each factor's interaction with other factors. If a 
solution is extremely sensitive to different values of a factor, 
then another base problem is defined by altering the value of 
the factor to the new value. The process is then repeated for 
the new base problem. In fact, Table I also lists the second 
base case generated in this manner. The two base cases are 
based on the method of accessing data, i.e., AMI and AM2. 
In all, there were twenty cases for each base case, or a total 
of forty cases. 

The philosophy of this experimental design is to evaluate 
the effects of each factor near the base problems. The base 
problems are created and recreated to assure that all signifi- 
cantly different experimental regions are examined. 

sensitivity analysis 

Sensitivity analysis refers to the extent to which the final 
optimum design changes because of changes in the values of 
the experimental factors. The cost of the final design almost 
invariably changes with changes in the experimental factors. 
However, the change in the optimum design is the sensitivity 
issue and not the change in the cost of the optimum design. 

The assessment of the extent of change in the optimum 
design remains subjective and its measurement is not readily 
available in the literature. To quantify this change, a measure 
was developed to capture the relative difference between two 
alternate designs. The measure determines the physical par- 
ent of each entity in the two designs and counts the number of 
entities with different parents. Let this number be D. D is 
divided by the total number of entities, N to obtain the phys- 
ical design difference measure (PDDM). To illustrate, consid- 
er the following two physical designs: 

0 0 0 2 6 0 
0 10 2 2 0 

In these two designs, entities 2 and 5 have different physical 
parents; thus D = 2. Since N = 6; PDDM -2/6 = .33. 

The optimal designs for the forty cases, found by exhaustive 
enumeration, are reported in Table II. Note that cases 1 to 20 
are the AMI cases and the first case is the base case for AMI ; 
cases 21-40 are AM2 cases and the twenty-first case is the 
base case for AM2. As suggested earlier, the access costs are 
the more important costs to consider; the optimum designs 
minimize the access costs unless otherwise stated. In Table II , 
each experimental case is described by its difference from the 
base case. The case description is followed by the optima! 
design listed in its short form, followed by the operational cost 
of the design and the number of total designs required to be 
evaluated for exhaustive enumeration. To appreciate the im- 
provement obtained by using the abstract physical design 
model, the commonly used operational cost of the flat-file 
(expressed as all zeroes in short form) design is also listed. 
Finally, the ratio of optimal to flat-file costs indicates the 
relative inefficiency of the flat-file design. 

The sensitivity analysis results for the forty experimental 
cases axe reported in Table III. Each case is compared with 
the base case and the PDDM value is computed. The PDDM 
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TABLE II— Optimal and naive design characteristics 











Flat- 
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Optimal Design 




File 
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Rase Case 1 




Operational 


Designs 


Oper. 


Optimal/ 


Cnc* f AMI rau^ 


-Design 


Cost 


Evaluated 


cost 


flat-file 


1. None 


0 1 0 2 2 0 


4717 


176 


18869 


.25 


2. 4 Entities 




102 


20 


2944 


.03 


.3. 8 Entities 


01022060 


5025 


956 


19164 


.26 


4. 10 Entities 


0102206004 


5842 


5773 


46656 


.13 


5. 3 Activities 


0 0 0 0 6 0 

V V V ** w w 


250 


176 


708 


.35 


6. 9 Activities 


0 10 2 2 0 


5912 


176 


20710 


.29 


7. Lo enrx/aetv 


000200 


443 


176 


623 


.71 


8. Hicntx/actv 


2 3 0 2 2 0 


5332 


176 


21499 


.25 


9. Hi proportn 


0 10 2 2 5 


9658 


176 


53448 


.18 


10. Lo proportn 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


543 


WO 


oOo 


A1 


ii. mcq concentr 


0 10 2 2 0 
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17£ 
I/O 


10117 


11 
«3J 


12 Hi ennppntr 


0 10 2 2 0 


6634 


176 


19877 


.33 


1»>. J-AJ VAJRllICl 


0 5 0.0 6 0 


9011 
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17147 


S2 


14. Hi conflict 
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17A 
1 /o 


LZX3 1 L 




15. Storage cost 


0 10 2 2 0 


676800 


17* 
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io. /\cc «. oirg 
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Base Case 2 












(AM2 cases) 












21. None 


n n n ? 6 n 

V vl v & Q U 




176 


642 


.92 


22. 4 Entities 


n i n 7 
U 1 u z 




20 


105 


.85 


23. 8 Entities 






956 


790 


.86 


24. 10 Entities 


0002606004 


1025 


5773 


1428 


.72 


25. 3 Activities 


0 0 0 0 6 0 

V V V \J \# \I 


222 


176 


249 


.89 


26. 9 Activities 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


1264 


176 


1362 


.93 


27. Locmx/actv 


0 0 0 2 0 0 


385 


176 


388 


.99 


28. Hicntx/actv 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


1238 


176 


1354 


.91 


9Q Hi nmnrfn 


0 0 0 0 6 0 


1193 


17/5 
1 #o 






30. Lo proprtn 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


410 


176 


469 


.87 


31. Med concentr 


0002 6 0 


1009 


176 


1050 


.96 


32. Hi concentr 


0 0 0 0 6 0 


I486 


. 176 


1515 


.98 


33. Lo conflict 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


1090 


176 


1090 


1.00 


34. Hi conflict 


0 0 0 0 6 0 


1275 


176 


1278 


.998 


35. Storage cost 


0 10 2 2 0 


676800 


176 


796800 


85 


36. Acc & Strg 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


98.44 


176 


109.51 


.90 


37. 4000 pg sz 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


345 


176 


369 


.93 


38. Sec; Acc Path 


0 0 0 0 6 0 


1298 


176 


1370 


.95 


39. Symbolic ptrs 


0 0 0 2 0 0 


696 


176 


723 


.96 


40. Flexible ptrs 


0 0 0 2 6 0 


530 


176 


552 


.96 



reflects the sensitivity of a particular case. Since there are 
multiple cases for each factor, the combination of the multiple 
cases' PDDM values projects the sensitivity of the factor. 
Because the base case is the "middle" case of the multiple 
cases, the higher PDDM of the multiple cases is used as a 
measure of the sensitivity of the factor (this reflects the max- 
imum change in the physical design that can occur due to 
change in the factor level). Note that the sensitivity rating 
(and PDDM) can vary between 0 and 1; where 0 means no 



sensitivity and 1 means maximum sensitivity. The sensitivity 
ratings have been classified as "high" if the rating is greater 
than or equal to .50, as "medium" if the raring is between .25 
and .50, and as 'low" otherwise. 

As suggested in the experimental design section, the most 
sensitive factor has been the method of accessing data (i.e., 
AMI vs AM2), so much so that two separate base cases were 
used for the two methods. For this reason, this factor's effect 
is explored first. 
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TABLE lit— Sensitivity analysis results 



_ . . AMI Results AM2 Results 

Factor values 



Factor (differences from Sensitivity Sensitivity 

Name base case) PDDM Rating PDDM Rating 
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o 




0 
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.33 
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.17 
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per activity 
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.33 




0 




Proportion of entity 
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.17 
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.17 


Low 


instances addressed 


Lo proportn 


.33 




0 




Distribution of acti- 
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0 


Low 


0 


Lc*w 


vities on the LDS 


Hi concentr 


0 




.17 




Degree of conflict 


Lo conflict 


.50 


High 


.33 


Medium 


in activities 


Hi conflict 


0 




.17 




Access and 


. Storage cost 


max 


High 


max 


High 


Storage 


Acc & Strg 


of .67 




of ,50 




Page size 


4000 pgsz 


.33 


Medium 


0 


Low 


Access path 


Seq acc path 


.33 


Medium 


.17 


Low 


Pointer type 


Symbolic ptr 


.50 


High 


.17 


Low 


Mandatory 2*way } 


Flexible ptrs 


0 


Low 


0 


Low 



vs flexible ptrs 



# The four-entity LDS was structurally different from the six-entity LDS, so PDDM was not calculated. 



Method of Accessing Data 

The method of accessing data, AMI versus AM2, is an 
extremely sensitive factor. The PDDM values between corre- 
sponding cases of AMI and AM2 (not shown here) were as 
high as .67. As the number of activities and the contexts per 
activity begin to increase, the differences between the AMI 
optimal design and AM2 optimal design begin to be substan- 
tial. With few and simple activities, the AMI and AM2 solu- 
tions are not much different. (Table II shows that the AMI 
and AM2 solutions for three activities and low contexts per 
activity axe identical.) The AM2 designs are not much sensi- 
tive to the activities on the database, but the AMI designs are. 
The AM2 argument is to access each required file only once. 
Thus, if the file sizes are small, there will be few accesses on 
the file. Therefore, it may be stated that: 

Assertion: The objective of minimizing accesses in the AM2 
(batching) case is strongly correlated to the objective of 

minimising storage. 

This is not so in the AMI case where each file may be searched 
multiple times depending on the characteristics of the activ- 
ities. 

As observed earlier, a physical design technique commonly 
used by many designers is to store each entity independently 
in its own file with proper pointers to reflect relationships 
(e.g., in relational implementations). This design is called the 
flat-file design. Table II shows that, in the AM2 cases, the 
flat-file design is a very good design. Of the twenty AM2 
cases, one flat-file design turned out to be optimal, and in 



fourteen cases, the cost difference between the optimal and 
the flat-file design was less than 10 percent. This observation 
is a direct corollary of the above assertion because the flat-file 
design is a good design from the standpoint of minimizing 
storage requirements (the only storage overhead is due to the 
pointers and no data redundancy is caused due to absorp- 
tions). 

On the other hand, the flat-file design is not always good for 
the more commonly used access strategy as in the AMI cases. 
In all of the twenty AMI cases, the cost difference between 
the optimal and the flat-file design was more than 10 percent 
and in only one case was less than 20 percent. Further, it was 
found that some designs are extremely poor, costing far more 
than the flat-file design (on the order of 5 to 10 times more). 
The AMI strategy in combination with activity factors be- 
comes extremely sensitive and one has to be very careful in 
laying out the physical design. Again the reason is that in 
AMI, the first file is searched once, while subsequent files are 
searched many times. Since the flat-file calls for the maximum 
number of files possible, the total searches are also multiplied 
accordingly. This results in the flat-file being a poor design 
choice. The physical design selected has to minimize the total 
number of accesses, which is a combination of the number of 
searches of the files as well as the accesses at each search. This 
is a much jnore difficult design goal. 

One final word on this factor. Although we have only dis- 
cussed the two extremes AMI and AM2, there are other data 
access strategies which fall between the two extremes (e.g., 
limited batching may be applied). The sensitivity of the factor 
is then diluted accordingly. As stated earlier, AMI strategy is 
more commonly applied in most DBMSs, and the sensitivity 
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of the underlying factors in AMI is much higher; therefore, 
the remaining sensitivity results generally focus on the AMI 

cases. 



LDS Related Factors 

The LDS related factors (i.e., the number of entities in the 
LDS) alter the total character of the problem. Thus, the opti- 
ma! design changes to the extent the problem description 
changes. In a sense, it may be unfair to conduct sensitivity 
analysis if the changes in LDS alter the problem definition 
drastically. However, it does make sense to conduct sensitivity 
analysis by changing the LDS size without changing its basic 
structure (e.g,, entities are merely dropped from or added to 
an existing LDS). 

When such changes were made to the LDS of the base 
problem and minimal changes were made in the activities on 
the LDS, it was found that the optimal physical design was 
only moderately affected. When we experimented with add- 
ing entities to the LDS, only the physical storage of the added 
entities was affected with no or minimal effect on the entities 
previously stored. As in Table II, in both AMI and AM2 
cases, when entities 7 and 8 were added to the six-entity LDS, 
7 was absorbed into 6, and 8 was stored independently. Enti- 
ties 1 through 5 were stored unchanged. 

LDS-based guidelines have been proposed for physical de- 
sign. 1 * 6 The guidelines in Carlis 1 suggest that (a) a 1 : 1 rela- 
tionship should be represented by pointers and (b) a l:M 
relationship should not be represented by the "M" entity 
absorbing the 'T' entity. Evidence of the applicability of 
these guidelines is found in all AM2's batching cases, but not 
in all of the more realistic AMI cases. For example, cases 8 
and 9 violate these guidelines. Further, the experiments show 
that these guidelines remain valid when the activities on the 
database are very few and are relatively simple (e.g., each 
activity focusing on a very few number of entities). However, 
this is not the case in large multi-user databases, where there 
are many activities on the database and the activities may be 
fairly complex. It is therefore inferred that pure LDS based 
guidelines have limited applicability; they are applicable only 
when the activities on the database are few and relatively 
simple. 

Activities Related Factors 

Hie sensitivity experiments findings are again summarized 
in Table III. One of the important conclusions of the experi- 
mentation is that not only the number of activities, but also 
the "structure" of the activities, affect the choice of the opti- 
mal design. The amount of change in the activities related 
factors is a continuum, from very low to very high. The 
amount of change induced in the optimal design* also varies 
similarly. 

It might be said at the outset that the activity effects are 
more pronounced in the AMI case than in the AM2 case. In 
the AM2 case, all of the activity factors had low sensitivity 
with one exception, and the optimal designs differed in, at 
most, one clustering. However, in the realistic AMI cases, the 



findings were different. As expected, the sensitivity was high 
as the number of activities on the database increased. It is 
important that even when the number of activities on the 
database remains the same, the optima] desi gn can change 
considerably with "structural" changes in the activities. These 
structural changes in the activities include the number of con- 
texts per activity,, the degree of conflict between entities, the 
proportion of entity instances addressed, and the distribution 
of activities on the LDS. The design changes caused by these 
factors are shown in Table II, and the factor sensitivity ratings 
are shown in Table m. As can be seen, all have a medium-to- 
high sensitivity to the optimal design, with the possible excep- 
tion of the factor; distribution of activities on the LDS. 

The sensitivity of the activity factors can be explained in an 
intuitive manner. Since the activities are the cause of accesses 
on the database, it is natural for them to be a critical factor. 
Clearly, when there are few activities on the database, the 
LDS characteristics dominate. As the number of activities 
increases, different design choices start to be more appealing. 
But, more important than the number of activities is the struc- 
ture of activities. If each activity focused on one entity alone 
(i.e., one context activities), then a flat-file design in which 
each entity is placed in its own file will be a good design. 
However, as the contexts per activity increase, certain 
clusterings become desirable. For example, if an activity ad- 
dresses entity B instances only via entity A instances, then it 
is best to cluster entity B into entity A. The proportion of 
entity instances addressed has the Volume" effect in that the 
differences due to absorption and non-absorption are multi- 
plied according to the proportion of entity instances ad- 
dressed. Finally, the effect of distribution of activities is to 
localize or spread the considerations of absorption/non- 
absorption over the LDS, thus generating different physical 
design choices. Perhaps the low sensitivity indicated due to 
this factor may be because the factor levels are not signifi- 
cantly apart or are not able to properly capture the factor 
meaning. 

The last activity related factor of degree of conflict between 
activities makes the physical design problem especially com- 
plex. For example, consider two conflicting activities, one 
going from entity A to entity B and the other going from entity 
B to entity A. For the first activity, clustering B near A will be 
advantageous, while the reverse will be true for the second 
activity. The design choices become very sensitive as shown by 
the "high" sensitivity rating for the AMI cases and the "me- 
dium" rating for the AM2 cases. 

As stated earlier, designers have developed intuitive guide- 
lines for physical design based on the logical data structure 
alone. In the author's opinion, this view offers a microscopic 
perspective on the design problem. For example, consider two 
LDS based guidelines suggested in Palvia. 10 The first guide- 
line is that in a related entity pair, the entity with the higher 
outdegrce should absorb the entity with the lower outdegree. 
This guideline works in most common cases, but does not 
work well when the activity is directed predominantly through 
the entity with the lower outdegree. Another guideline sug- 
gested is: if the length of an instance of the entity related to 
another entity is quite small in comparison, then the larger 
instance entity should absorb the smaller instance entity. This 
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guideline also does not perform very well if the activity is 
predominantly from the smaller instance entity. Thus, as a 
result of these experiments, the author concludes that any 
physical database design guidelines or heuristics should be 
based both on the logical data structure and the activities to 
take place on the database. 

Computer System Related Factors 

Storage cost or access cost is a critical sensitivity factor in 
optimizing the physical design. This is apparent as these two 
are different dimensions. The storage cost for a given physical 
design depends only on the physical design itself; while the 
access cost depends both on the physical design and the activ- 
ities on the database. For this reason, the "minimizing storage 
cost" objective function yields the same optimal solution irre- 
spective of the other problem-related factors as long as the 
LDS contents and structure remain the same. On the. other 
hand, the "minimizing access cost" objective function yields a 
different optimal solution based on the activity character- 
istics. In the AMI cases, the PDDM values between "min- 
imizing storage*' designs and "minimizing accesses" designs 
ranged as high as .67. 

Another factor, page size, had a medium level of sensitivity 
in the AMI cases (and low in the AM2 cases). Page size has 
an effect on clusterings because it dictates the amount of data 
that can be brought into memory at once; thus, it affects the 
size of clusterings. 

Physical Factors 

The most important physical factor is the method of access- 
ing data (discussed in a previous section). Of the remaining 
physical factors, mandatory versus non-mandatory two-way 
pointers has low sensitivity to the optimal design. Of course, 
the non-mandatory two-way pointers option costs less because 
it allows more flexibility in the direction of pointers. The low 
sensitivity can be easily explained because the mandatory two- 
way pointers automatically include the one-way pointers of 
the non-mandatory option. 

The symbolic versus direct pointers factor had high sensi- 
tivity in the AMI cases (and low sensitivity in the AM2 cases). 
As can be expected, direct pointers yield fewer page accesses 
because they can directly retrieve records, as opposed to going 
via an access path with symbolic pointers. Since direct 
pointers give direct address of the related record, the effect of 
clustering becomes largely irrelevant. 

The random access path versus sequential access path factor 
had medium sensitivity in the AMI cases (and again low in the 
AM2 cases). One would expect that absorptions would be less 
desirable in the sequential access paths because one would 
have to scan through much unnecessary data to get to the 
required data. 

This completes the discussion of the sensitivity analysis re- 
sults. As said earlier, Table in summarizes the experimental 



results of sensitivity analysis and may be used as a quick 
reference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The relatively unexplored area of sensitivity of the physical 
database design is addressed in this paper, and contributing 
factors that may influence the physical database design have 
been identified. To study the effect of these experimental 
factors, a practical experimental design was developed. Based 
on this design, forty experimental cases, with different combi- 
nations of factor levels, were created. For each experiment, 
optimal physical database design was obtained using a simula- 
tion based software. Based on the experiments, the sensitivity 
of the optimal physical design due to changes in the factor 
values was analyzed. 

The results of the sensitivity analysis have been reported 
here. An important conclusion is that activity related factors 
axe as important in physical database design as are the logical 
data structure factors. The activity related factors include 
both the number of activities on the database as well as the 
structure of the activities. Several activity structural factors 
have been identified as sensitive factors. 

Conducting sensitivity analysis of the physical database de- 
sign is important, especially when restructuring the physical 
database. It is hoped that this exploratory study will trigger 
future studies as well as reports of current experience, which 
will validate and extend the findings of this paper. 
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